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@ Changing his community to a program of 
balanced farming earned for M. P. Moore, 
Senatobia, Mississippi, election to the Champion 
Farmers of America in 1944. On his 15,000 acres 
he pioneered soil conservation methods, proved 
that feed crops can be grown, and showed that 
properly managed rundown land will profitably 
support livestock. On fewer acres he grows as 
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much cotton as under the one-crop system, and on i 
the acres removed from cotton, raises feed for 
hundreds of cattle. The purebred Polled Herefords 

on his Circle ““M” Ranch are among the best. For 

four consecutive years his auction prices have set 

new world records. His many tractors are equipped 

with Firestone Ground Grip tires, and he says that 

the new Firestone Champion Ground Grip is the 

best tire he has ever used. 


NOTE: Write to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, for booklet ‘“M. P. Moore, 


Champion Farmer.’’ 
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M. P. MOORE 


Circle "'M" Polled 
Hereford Ranch 
Senatobia, Miss. 


Champion Farmer Moore Uses 


CHAMPION @ROUND 


HERE are four sound reasons why men 
like Champion Farmer Moore are putting 
their tractors on Firestone Champion Ground 
Grips: (1) they clean up to 100% more effectively; 
(2) they pull up to 62% more; (3) they last up to 
91% longer; and (4) they roll more smoothly on 
the highways. 


The extra high, curved, connected traction 
bars make this superiority possible. Shaped like 
a pyramid, they cut into the soil with a sharp, 
cleaving action. Mud falls from them freely 
because the space between the bars is wider at 
the shoulders than near the center of the tread. 
The bar connections brace and strengthen the 
tread and give the tires a powerful “center 
bite” in the very heart of the traction zone. 
The tires roll smoothly because the curved, 
connected bars are in continuous contact with 
the highway. 


It will pay you to insist upon Firestone 
Champion Ground Grips for your tractor. 
They cost no more than ordinary tires. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone 
every Monday evening over NBC 


Copyright, 1947, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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ANY OTHER TRACTOR TIRE 
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Beacon Cr onyolere 


We know—and you know—how much a 
profitable pullet season depends upon the 
first six weeks’ feeding of your chicks. For 


oF 


Starting Ratre a 


this reason, we would like to hdlp you give 
your chicks a better start with Beacon 
Complete Starting Ration... 


it’s Better Than It Ever Was 


For sixteen years, poultrymen have relied 
on Beacon Complete Starting Ration (which 
replaced the old Beacon Starting Mash) be- 
cause it gave them profitable results. Now 
Beacon Complete Starting Ration is even 
better than it was. The reasons are clear: 


1. We are now able to get sufficient quan- 
tities of all the essential ingredients. 


It’s Easy 


Simply feed your chicks Beacon Complete 
Starting Ration—and the usual grit and 
water—and they will have all the known 
nutritional requirements they need for the 
first six weeks. Try it once and you will 


2. By helping to advance nutritional 
science during the war years, we have 
been able to improve our own feeds. 


For example, tests prove that our new 
proportion and assortment of Amino Acids 
... and the new palatability factor* ... 
are an aid to sound healthy growth of 
chicks. And how they go for it! 


to Feed 


agree with thousands of Beacon users, 
that there is none finer. 


*Purdue Univ., Cornell Univ., U.S. Research 
Center (Beltsville) Investigators 


SE Beacon Complete Starting Ration 
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for the First Six Weeks 


Nourishing . . . Palatable . . . Dependable 


FEED THE BEACON SYSTEM 





THE AG-DOMECON ASSOCIATION 


presents 


COUNTRY HOLIDAY 
WEEKEND 


APRIL 25 to APRIL 27, 1947 


Friday: 


8:00 P. M.—Bailey Hall 
Eastman Stage 
Awards and Scholarships 
Ag-Domecon Presidential Address 
Introduction of Deans 
Candle Lighting Program 


Saturday: 
10:00 A.M.—Martha Van Rensselaer Hall—Style Show 
10:00 A. M.—Barton Hall—4-H and FFA Judging 


1:30 P. Mi—Bailey Hall 


C. Chester Dumond, Comm. of Agriculture and 
Markets, N. Y. S., will speak. 


2:00 P. M.—Judging Pavilion 
Student Showmanship and Fitting Contest 
2:30 P. Mi—Hoy Field—Baseball—Harvard-Cornell 


8:00 P. M—Goldwin Smith Hall 
Kermis Show—’"Cartwheels”’ 


9:00 P. Mi—Barton Hall—ROUND and SQUARE DANCE 


Sunday: 


3:00 P. M.—Martha Van Rensselaer Hall 


Student Faculty Reception for the Rural Church 
Institute 


Aprii, 1947 









INCHES OF RUBBER 
from TEAT to PAIL! 
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You can get at all of the rubber that comes in 
contact with the milk...and get at it easily on 
the Surge. 


A good job of scrubbing the short Surge inflations 
is only a matter of a few seconds... easier to do 
it right than to let it go! 


There is no claw to fuss with, no long tube to com- 
plicate the job of scrubbing the milking machine 
clean. There is little temptation to depend upon 
“‘magic powders’ and short cut methods that just 
won't take the place of a good scrubbing. 


It’s just naturally easier for the Surge User to 
produce clean, acceptable milk. The right way is 
the easy way with the Surge! 


BABSON BROS. CO. of N. Y. 


842 West Belden Avenue, Syracuse 4, New York 
CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE - KANSAS CITY - TORONTO - MINNEAPOLIS - HOUSTON - ATLANTA 
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Up to Us... 


The students in the colleges of 
Agriculture and Home Economics, 
through their Ag-Domecon Coun- 
cil, are sponsoring the Country Holi- 
day Weekend from April 25 to April 
27. The purpose of the event is “to 
further an understanding of home 
and farm recreation and culture.” 

The idea for the weekend, first of 
its kind at Cornell, came from the 
student body. Students are doing 
all the work involved, students are 
taking all the responsibility, and, 
students are paying for it. 

It wasn’t all the students, though, 
or even a major part of them. It 
wasn’t the people who spend their 
days here in class and on dates. It 
was the small group who are inter- 
ested in campus activities, who join 
clubs, who notice the people about 
them, and care. 

The few of them put time and 
effort into giving something to their 
colleges. They gave up study time, 
leisure time, and even date time to 
get this weekend organized, to pub- 
licize it, and to bring its various 
phases together. 

And they not only did it without 
help from the majority of us, but 
without any encouragement, and in 
spite of the negative, lackadazical 
general campus attitude. They re- 
ceived no financial help. The 13 Ag- 
Domecon Council members who 
voted “aye” for its budget are per- 
sonally responsible for Country 
Holiday Weekend’s bill. 

The energy of the Weekend’s 
steering committee and all its sub- 
committees was well spent. They’ve 
given us a working example of both 
the lighter and the deeper sides of 
rural living. All over the upper 
campus students are participating 
in “home and farm, recreation and 
culture.” What we get out of all 
of this, like everything else, is Up 


To Us. 





COVER—Miss Inger Molmen, 
Home Ec. *49, and first Ag-Dome- 
con Queen, swept the contest by 
taking more than half of the votes 


cast for all six candidates. 















































































Todays Home Builds 
Tomorrow's World 





The Extension Service helps 
build today’s homes through its | 


Home Demonstration Program 1 


Home demonstration work is one of the world’s most far-reaching educational 
programs for women. It is carried into homes and communities throughout the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico by approximately 3,000 home 
demonstration agents and half a million local volunteer leaders. Last year they 
helped nearly 3% million women make their homes and neighborhoods better 
places in which to live. Now these homemakers are holding a nation-wide open- 
house to observe 


National Home Demonstration Week : 
May 4-11 ! 


During this week special programs, exhibits, and tours will feature the progress 
made in family and community living since the home demonstration program 
was initiated more than 30 years ago. 


Through 90 county home demonstration agents and assistant agents, at least 
a million homemakers in New York State learned more of the know-how of 
applying science to homemaking during the past year. These county extension 
workers are the connecting link between the women in hundreds of local com- 
munities and the 


New York State Extension Service 
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“To further an understanding of 
home and farm recreation and cul- 
ture,” the upper campus has launch- 
ed the “Country Holiday Week- 
end” of April 26 to pinch-hit for 
Farm and Home Week which has 
been canceled for the fourth con- 
secutive year, as a result of inade- 
quate food and housing facilities. 

Since Farm and Home Week has 
been one of the traditional high- 
lights at Cornell for 35 years, let’s 
turn back the pages and see how it 
all started in 1908. 

February was the chosen month, 
according to E.L.D. Seymour, a 
former editor of the Countryman, 
“Since that week comes at a time 
when, if ever, the farm can safely be 
left for a few days.” Some of the 
first “attenders” found, however, 
that Mother Nature was more of a 
problem than chores since one could 
almost count on a. heavy snow dur- 
ing Farm and Home Week. The re- 
port of 1920 stated that a snow 
blockade seriously reduced registra- 
tion. 


The Lehigh Valley was the most 
popular way to get here for visitors 
of that time. In fact, the railroad 
did such a thriving business that 
Farm and Home Week guests were 
granted reduced rates. 


Inaugurated by Bailey 


Farmers’ Week had a very direct 
relation to the early experimental 
work of the College of Agriculture. 
According to R. H. Wheeler, in 1893 
a group of vineyardists of Chautau- 
qua county asked the College to 
conduct some experiments in their 
vineyards. Under the able direction 
of former Dean Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, such splendid results were 
obtained from these experiments 
that in subsequent years appropria- 
tions, subject matter and experi- 
mental areas were enlarged to cover 
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From Farmer’s Week 





To Country Holiday 


by Evelyn Fuller 


the agriculture of the entire state. 
In 1900 an Agricultural Experi- 
mental League was formed to cor- 
relate the results obtained by dif- 
ferent investigators conducting the 
same experiment. This League held 
annual meetings to discuss their re- 
sults and to hear speeches by mem- 
bers of the College and Experiment 
Station staff. In 1908, Dean Bailey 
felt that meetings of such value and 
importance should be open to all 
those interested—so began the first 
Farm and Home Week. 


Farm and Home Week developed 
and expanded in every direction be- 
tween 1908 and 1943, and the funda- 
mental principle of helping people 
to help themselves was carried out. 
In 1908 the poultry show was the 
most important feature of the whole 
program, and Roberts Hall, the 
only building on the Ag campus at 
that time, was the center of activi- 
ties. Statistics on that first program 
list 76 lectures, 9 round tables and 
demonstrations, a speaking and 
judging contest, 4 conventions and 
conferences, 8 departmental exhi- 
bits, and a banquet. The total en- 
rollment was about 800. 


1941 In Contrast 

Contrasting in every respect was 
the program for 1941 with an ap- 
proximate registration of 14,000. 
The program had changed to in- 
clude not only agricultural topics, 
but home economics, cultural sub- 
jects, and entertainment as well. It 
was geared to interest everyone 
whether “farmer, homemaker, rural 
pastor, teacher, community leader, 


Miss Evelyn Fuller, Home Ec. 
Junior, comes from Slaterville 
Springs, and wrote this story as 


part of her work with the Coun- 
try Holiday Weekend Publicity 


Committee. 





business or professional man.” 

Twice in those thirty-five years, 
the week has been colored by the 
thought of war and depression. In 
1918 when progressive farmers were 
faced with a shortage of farm labor, 
they crowded tractor lectures and 
demonstrations while their wives at- 
tended home economics lectures 
which featured menus with wheat 
and sugar savers. Our last Farm 
and Home Week in 1943 saw “V” 
for victory throughout the whole 
program. 

Farm and Home Week included 
everyone on the upper campus; stu- 
dents as well as faculty. It is hard 
to say who really got the most out 
of the experience—visitors or stu- 
dents. Classes were suspended for 
the week and students worked on 
committees according to their in- 
terests. In the past, the jobs rang- 
ed anywhere from acting as guides, 
to preparing and selling sandwiches 
to hungry visitors. Besides being 
of general service to their college, 
students had a wide opportunity to 
meet noted authorities and discuss 
their major interests with them. 

Cornell has not hesitated to go 
outside its ranks in getting speak- 
ers. Among the notables have been 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt; Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, Jr.; 
Mr. Herbert Lehman; Miss Frances 
Perkins, and many others. 

Events were scheduled every 
hour from 8 a. m. through the en- 
tire day and evening. Sometimes as 
many as ten lectures were listed for 
the same hour. Among the outstand- 
ing traditional events were a fashion 
show in Bailey, dramatic produc- 
tions by both the Willard Straight 
group and Kermis Club, the East- 
man and Rice public speaking con- 
tests, the Bailey Hall organ recital, 
orchestra and band concerts, the 
Women’s Glee Club, and innumer- 
able judging contests, exhibits, and 

(Continued on page 24) 






















































Cornell Round-U 


by Stewart Fish 


Live, as in livestock—that typi- 
fies the Cornell Round-Up Club. A 
spirit of lively interest prevails at 
Round-Up events, especially at the 
annual Livestock Fitting and Show- 
manship Contest. 

The first show was held in 1911 
as part of the Fourth Annual Farm 
and Home Week program. From a 
modest beginning has grown an an- 
nual event whose size and quality 
have paralleled the growth of the 
College. The good type of the ani- 
mals, plus the ardent competitive 
spirit among showmen, result in a 
livestock event of distinction. 

Competition is open to every 
student in the University. Along 
with showmanship comes sports- 
manship. Those two words char- 
acterize the make-up of a good con- 
test. While all participants do not 
receive top honors and awards, 
others put on the crown of sports- 
manship, and are themselves far 
from losers. 

The work of handling the stock 
through weeks of fitting, and then 
the final showing, is of paramount 
importance in a program of ani- 
mal husbandry training. This year’s 
contest will be on Saturday, April 
26, during the Country Holiday 
Weekend. 


Judging contests also figure large 


in the activities of the Club. Sev- 
eral contests open to all students 
are sponsored each year. Contests 
are of two types, dairy cattle and 
general livestock judging. 

In December a Dairy Judging 
Contest attracted forty contestants 
in both the Junior and Senior Divi- 
sions. In February a General Live- 
stock Contest drew forty-five con- 
testants. A Saturday afternoon giv- 
en to such judging is time well spent 
for a student who would like to 
sharpen his ability, and perhaps 
learn a few of the fine points of live- 
stock selection. Medals are awarded 
to the champions, and ribbons to 
the runners-up. 

Other special events of the year, 
and more on the social order, are 
the smoker held in the fall, and the 
banquet and picnic held in the 
spring. The Club gathers at regular 
meetings on the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month at 8 P.M. 
in Wing Hall. A speaker connected 
with some phase of animal hus- 
bandry is a usual feature at the 
meetings. 

The varied club activities are de- 
signed for the threefold purpose of 
stimulating in students a greater 
love for good livestock, of creating 
a more informal, personal relation- 
ship between students and faculty, 





Student Livestock judging contest 
held at Cornell last February. 


and to stimulate high scholastic at- 
tainment. Those objectives were the 
cause for establishing Round-Up in 
1907, when the late Professor H. H. 
Wing indicated to a group of stu- 
dents the need for such organiza- 
tion. In 1938, the Round-Up Club 
became a member chapter of the 
National Block and Bridle Club, 
and has since then taken an active 
part in this organization, 

The Club is indebted to the facul- 
ty of the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment for their assistance and 
for the livestock and facilities to 
work with. For guidance, they are 
particularly thankful to Professor 
John P. Willman, their faculty ad- 
visor. It may be coincidental that 
much of Professor Willman’s work 
is with sheep, since members of the 
Cornell Round-Up Club know him 
as the good shepherd of their fold. 


Stewart Fish, President of Round- 
Up, is an Ag student, and a mem- 
ber of the Countryman staff. 





Ag-Domecon 
Election 


Election of members to the Ag- 
Domecon council, an organization 
that strives to promote better re- 
lations among students and faculty 
of the colleges of Home Economics 
and Agriculture, will be held May 
5th. 

April 26th is the last day that the 
petitions for nominees may _ be 
turned in. From these nominees, 
there will be chosen 15 representa- 
tives at large from the College of 
Agriculture, 7 from the college of 
Home Economics and a freshman 
and sophomore from both colleges. 

Country Holiday, which is tak- 
ing place this weekend was largely 
made possible by the efforts of the 
Ag-Domecon council. This is the 
first year since the war that the 
organization has become active and 
it is hoped that students will show 
their interest by a large number of 


votes. 
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Where 


Do The Aggies Go ? 


by Gordon Rapp 


With cap in hand and gown laid 
carelessly across his arm, the grad- 
uate steps down the massive steps 
and looks around him. Mechanically 
he answers jests directed at him 
from parents and friends, but his 
mind is in a dizzy turmoil: four 
years of training in the agricultural 
field of his choice, and what now? 
Farming is his ambition, but is now 
the time to go into it? 

To answer this question for the 
individual is impossible, since per- 
sonal factors involved are too varied 
and complex, but it is helpful to 
look at the over-all picture of farm- 
ing today and point out some of its 
more salient characteristics. 


The Record 


In the past. only 13% of gradu- 
ates of the College of Agriculture 
have gone into farming, (see table) 
and, according to the result of re- 
cent interviews, the same will hold 
true this year. One reason for this 
low figure is apparent when con- 
sidering that not all are qualified 
for farming because it calls for such 
versatile ability. A good farmer 
must be a business man, mechanic, 
naturalist, as well as laborer; and 
the beginner must have a certain 
amount of capital available. Such 
rigid requirements quickly cut down 
the number of men suitable for 
agriculture, especially since there 
are many other attractive oppor- 
tunities. 


Costs 

The three factors of farming are 
livestock, equipment, and real es- 
tate, and the cost of all three has 
risen sharply during the war years. 
The price of farms in New York 
State, for instance, has jumped 15- 
20 , and old equipment is selling 
at the price of new. The greatest 
decline in prices, according to S. W. 
Warren, Professor of Farm Man- 
agement, is soon expected in live- 
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stock, while real estate and new 
equipment will probably remain 
fairly constant. 
Income 

The average monthly wage the 
graduate may expect as hired man 
is approximately $100-$150, while 
a farmer manager may receive from 
$150-$400 per month. Both wages 
include free room and board, and 
may fluctuate widely depending on 
the owner, the general price situa- 
tion, and the ability of the worker. 

This may not seem much, and the 
temptation to work in industry or 
some other enterprise with the pur- 
pese of accumulating some capital 
and then to return to farming is 
great, but, as H. S. Tyler, Professor 
in Personnel Administration points 
out, records show that very few 
manage to return to agriculture once 
the plunge has been taken in the 
other direction. Those who have 
started by taking another job have 
commonly been disappointed by the 
small amount-of savings accumulat- 
ed at the end of a number of years. 
On the other hand, the “hired man 
—tenant” route to farm ownership 
is the most common, and experience 
has shown that young men who 
started out this way became owners 






































as early or earlier than those who 
started by any other path; they 
are more likely to make savings 
since they are under more pressure 
to do so. 

Farm Purchase 


When to buy the farm is another 
question of paramount importance 
which is not, as is often erroneously 
believed, regulated too greatly by 
depressions. The number of farms 
bought and sold is fairly constant 
throughout the years since it de- 
pends more on the number of deaths 
of persons engaged in agriculture 
than any economic influences. Ac- 
cording to Professor Warren, the 
maximum debt to be incurred at 
the present time when purchasing 
a farm should be less than 50%, and 
he advises that if the opportunity 
to buy a farm which meets all speci- 
fications of the individual arises, 
the young farmer should not hesi- 
tate, although it is impossible to 
ever say “now is the time to buy 
a farm,” since prices are continually 
changing and some reasons for 
postponement can always be found. 

If the graduate has the necessary 
qualifications, he should purchase 
a farm providing the right one can 
be found, but if he is inexperienced, 
let him ascend “the agricultural lad- 
der,” as the hired man-tenant route 
is commonly referred to. Both roads 
lead to one of the finest occupa- 
tions man can pursue. 





| Gordon Rapp, Ag “49, comes 
from Forest Hills, L. I. A poul- 


' 


i 

try enthusiast, he has had many 
( stories in the Countryman since 
| this Fall. 








First Employment of Men Graduates, New York State College of 
Agriculture 
10 yr. Avge. 

Per cent in: 1931-1940 1940 
Farming 13 13 
Agricultural business 26 40 
Vocational Agr. teachers 21 ) 
Other publicly supported jobs in Aric. 19 { 28 
Graduate study in Agriculture 15 6 
Non-agricultural occupations 6 13 

100 100 











Dairying 


East Meets West 


by Warren Wigsten 


Have you ever seen a dairy farm 
where the farmer goes out once a 
week and turns on the water to 
grow his corn and hay? Have you 
ever seen ensilage stored under the 
ground? Well, that’s just a sample 
of the way they do things out in 
Utah! And are they good dairymen? 
The records show that there are 
few better anywhere. 

Dairying in Utah is different 
from ours in New York State in 
many ways, and the problems of 
rainfall and marketing make their 
business a lot more complicated. 
Utah normally supports approxi- 
mately 100,000 dairy cows and they 
are kept almost entirely on the 
three percent of the land area 
which is irrigated. The average pro- 
duction of the Utah dairy cow is 
6400 pounds of milk and 240 pounds 
of butterfat, a figure well above 
average. The herds usually range 
from ten to fifteen in number, the 
tendency being toward few cows, 
and stressing high individual pro- 
duction. 

On a dairy farm just north of 
Ogden lives Mr. J. Harold Buck, 


a dairy farmer whose business typi- 


hes most of the intensive agricultur- 
al region of Utah. He farms 120 
acres of land in a region which aver- 
ages about 20 inches of rainfall an- 
nually. Were it not for irrigation 
water, the farm would not support 
more than a few sheep or beef 
cattle. As it is, Mr. Buck keeps 30 
head of purebred Holsteins and is 
able to grow enough high quality 
roughage and pasture to maintain 
a year after year herd average of 
12,000 pounds of milk and over 
400 pounds of fat. 

For the past five years, Mr. Buck 
has been housing his cows in a com- 
bination open shed and milking 
barn. According to many authori- 
ties, much udder trouble is avoided 
by the roomy, comfortable quarters, 
and less work is required to keep 
animals clean. Mr. Buck has used 
this arrangement for five years and 
it has not worked out satisfactor‘ly 
for him. He is now in the process of 
building a stanchion barn to house 
his milking herd. He points out that 
in his experience the pen stable 
system uses two or three times as 
much straw and results in lowered 
production. Many of his neighbors 
do not agree. The trend in Utah 
does seem to be toward loose stabl- 
ing, and it is sanctioned by state 
milk authorities. 





Dairy Cattle on a Western range on the farm of Mr. Buck at Ogden, Utah. 




















































Water is the most important item 
in the whole farm program. Mr. 
Buck, his family, and their neigh- 
bors depend on a man made supply 
for their existence. They have de- 
veloped a system of utilization 
which works quite satisfactorily. 

As the snow on the mountains 
melts and runs down, it is stored be- 
hind dams. Each farmer buys a 
certain number of shares depending 
on how many he will need. For each 
share he is allowed a stream of 
water (about two second feet) for 
a specified length of time and his 
turn to draw comes every so many 
days. There is a main canal which 
supplies many farms and is large 
enough so that several are using 
water at the same time. The length 
of time between turns is determined 
by the time it takes for all the farms 
which are supplied by one of these 
canals to receive their share. Mr. 
Buck’s turns are six to seven days 
apart. He follows a planned sched- 
ule so that he knows what day and 
hour each turn will start and end 
all summer long. All this means that 
when it comes time to use the 
water, Utah farmers do so—day, 
night, Sunday, or holiday. They are 
very much aware of its significance 
in their everyday life. 

Pastures, for the most part are 
of high quality. Their carrying 
capacity is about two head of milk- 
ing cows per acre; a very high fig- 
ure, and one which attests to the 
high quality of pasture Utah dairy- 
men have been able to produce. 


Mr. Buck takes time out to boast 
about the marvelous hay crops he 
and his neighbors obtain. He says 
“We have the world cheated when 
it comes to growing alfalfa hay.” 
And it is true. The dairy cattle get 
all they will eat of it and there is 
almost none of any other kind of 
hay fed. 


Corn silage is another important 
roughage in the winter ration of 
Utah cows. Their most commonly 
practiced method of storage is sel- 
dom seen in the East. It is nothing 
more than a pit; one hundred feet 
long, ten feet deep, twelve feet wide 
at the top and narrowing to nine 
feet at the bottom. The ends are 
both inclined, making it possible 
to drive through with a team or 

(Continued on page 30) 
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From among a labyrinth of weird 
machines, quivering dials and flick- 
ering lights has come the FElec- 
tronic Egg Grader, which may well 
be termed the most revolutionary 
invention in recent years for the 
poultry industry. 

Professor Alexis L. Romanoff, 
poultry staff member at the New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
came upon the electronic method 
through research on egg fertility 
(see CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, 
May 1946) extending back to 1938. 

The method used at present to 
grade eggs consists of candling, or 
holding the egg in front of a light 
and observing such features as size 
of air cell as well as color and mo- 
bility of yolk. 


New Method 


In the new Romanoff method, 
the egg is placed in a coil lying in 
an electromagnetic field of radio 
frequency. In this field the current 
passes through the egg, which ab- 
sorbs the electric power (indicat- 
ing high-frequency conductivity). 
The power is measured and shows 
up on a rating meter: good eggs 
absorb the least power and_ poor 
eggs the most. The meter is calibrat- 
ed into four grades, AA, A, B, and 
C which light up, so that a high 
grade egg causes all sections to be 
lit up, a poorer one only affecting 
B or C. 

The possibilities are of course 
tremendous. The quality of the egg 
laid by the hen is inherited, so that 
by selecting breeders according to 
egg quality, a flock can be propa- 
gated which will produce only the 
best of eggs! 


Eliminates Loss 


Not only is the grader impor- 
tant from this point of view, but, 
as Professor Romanoff points out, it 
actually predicts perishability since 
eggs of low conductivity deteriorate 
rapidly. The full meaning of this 
can be realized only if we consider 
that thousands of cases of eggs are 
destroyed each year after being 
taken from cold storage. Grading 
electronically before placing eggs in 
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The Egg and Electronics 


by Gordon D. Rapp 





Professor Romanoff and his new electronic egg grader. 


cold storage would permit only AAs 
to be stored and the rest sold, thus 
eliminating a great loss to the in- 
dustry. A similar situation exists in 
processing plants: one rotten egg 
will spoil the whole lot, so here 
again a great saving could be re- 
alized. 

Just why good eggs have low 
conductivity is still something of a 
mystery and requires further re- 
search. Professor Romanoff believes 
that this fact may be due in part 
to the ionic movement 
yolk and albumen as well as to the 
mineral and protein content. 

Has Flaws 

Unfortunately the electronic 
method has several flaws. It does 
not, fer instance, detect blood spots, 
nor do cracks in the shell decrease 
resistance to the waves sufficiently 


between 


to lower the grade. For these two 
significant reasons the egg also has 
to be candled, but this is not too 
serious a disadvantage when con- 
that the mate of your 
bacon at the breakfast table is usu- 
ally graded several times on its 
way from the farm to the egg 
packer, wholesaler, distributor and 
sundry other agencies. Aside from 
the number of times each egg is 
handled, it remembered 
that the grader is 100% accurate as 
compared to the 


sidering 


must be 


approximately 
75% accurary of the present candl- 
ing system. 

Professor Romanoff found that, 
contrary to common belief, an egg 
with a relatively large air cell may 
actually be of superior quality to 
one with a small air cell, and that 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Ag. Specials, Alpha Zeta Take League Titles 














Four Ag Clubs Alpha Gamma Rho, playing in 


Interfraternity League II] turned 
in a 4 won, 5 lost record to pull 


' ceepsie, is a freshman in Aegri- 
Compete In down sixth place. Ed Van Zandt Rennie, an = See Se AEN 


Warren Wigsten, of Pough- 





















Bt S 

captained the team and_ scoring culture. le has two stories in I 

Intermurals honors went to Fred Rasweiler and this issue of the Countryman. 2 

Dick Corwith. \ 

by Warren Wigsten ( 

( 

V 

Come on, Specials, show ’em how f 

to play basketball, what d’ya say? ( 

It’s the first game of the final play- t 

offs for the Independent Intramural ( 

Basketball Championship. The ( 

“Specials” who won 9 straight to t 

take the League 11 title, are holding ( 

on to a slim lead in the last sec- : 

onds of play against the favored t 

“Drydens.” There goes the gun; t 
our two year “specs” have won. 

This hard fighting gang reached tie 
finals before being defeated by one 

point in an exciting see-saw match | 


with the “Leathernecks.” The “Spe- _ ; ' s 

























cials” Captain and high scorer was , 
John Koska. ‘ 
The 4-H Club was also represent- 
ed in the Independent Circuit. Front row, left to right—Whitey Meister, Joe O’Brien, John Koska, Capt. | 
They ended up in a tie for 7th place Back row, left to right—Max Kosstrin, Ed Dugan, Red Rudman, Martin Vince. ' 
with a won-lost record of two and Al Luce, Francis Popalsky, Mer. | 
six. Morey Wood was captain of the 
team and Rudy Poray took scoring Above—Ag. Special team. Below—Alpha Zeta. : 
honors. : 


Alpha Zeta turned in a 9-0 won 
lost record to take the champion- 
ship of League 1 in the Interfra- 
ternity Division. A well-knit, high- 
scoring team, the AZ’s_ showed 
plenty of spirit and drive all season. 
In their first championship playoff 
they were downed by the more ex- 
perienced Beta Theta Pi. Captain 
and high scorer of the team was 
Stan Reeves. 


4-H and FFA 





Weed, seed, potato, vegetable, 
and poultry judging contest will 


be held in Barton Hall on Sat- 







urday, April 26, from 10 A. M. Back row, left to right—Moaurice Mix, Lynn Bartter, “Tiny” Darling, Jim Egan, 
until noon Carl Almquist. 
as Front row, left to right—Will Porter, Dick Lunna, Stan Reeves, Capt., and Jerry 


Jerome. 
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CLUB NEWS 





Ag-Domecon 

The Ag-Domecon Council spon- 
sored a Vie Dance at Martha Van 
Rensselaer Auditorium on March 
28 under the chairmanship of Edgar 
Van Zandt. The Finance Committee 
drafted a plan whereby the students 
of the Ag. and Home Ec. Colleges 
would pay nominal dues to the 
Ag-Domecon Association in return 
for a more effective 
Council. This plan would permit 
the Ag-Domecon Council to foster 
campus spirit by putting on such 
events as class meetings, round- 
table discussions, and weekly free 


active and 


dances. The plan was unanimously 
accepted, and will be forwarded to 
the Faculty Committee on Educa- 
tional Policy. 
o> 2 > 

Kermis 

The Kermis Club is all out for 
production of its music-hall variety 
“Cartwheels”. Presentation 
will be in Goldwin Smith B on April 
26th in conjunction with — the 
“Country-Holiday” Weekend. 

Written and directed by mem- 


show, 


bers of the club, the show promises 
to be a success from all angles. 
Richard P. Korf of the Cornell Dra- 
matic Club is assisting in the di- 
rection of the several acts and 
specialty numbers. The show will 
be the second presentation this year. 





Round-Up 

The Round-Up Club had several 
speakers during the past month. 
Warren Hawley, President of the 
N.Y.S. Farm Bureau Federation 
spoke on “Lamb Feeding on a Cash 
Crop and Poultry Farm.” At an- 
other meeting Dr. Danks, of the 
Veterinary College discussed “West- 
ern Livestock Production.” The 
Club’s Annual Banquet is sched- 
uled for May 13, with Bill Van- 
Nostrand as chairman. 
The Cornell Dairy Science Asso- 
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ciation nominated its officers for the 
coming year. The annual Dairy 
Association Banquet will be held 
on April 28. 


Egg Enthusiasts 

The Cornell Poultry Club, after 
an incubation period of 4 years, 
has hatched again and already had 
its first meeting at which many 
poultry enthusiasts flocked _ to- 
gether. 

Professor G. O. Hall, faculty ad- 
visor, gave a short talk on the past 
accomplishments of the — club, 
(which ranged from broiler roasts 
to Poultry Department Open 
Houses) and outlined some of its 
future aims. 

A committee was formed which 
will handle arrangements for the 
Poultry Show to be held at Barton 
Hall over Country Holiday week- 
end, which is expected to prove one 
of the main attractions. 

o Oo 9 


Scholarship Club 

The Sears Roebuck Scholarship 
Club now has 39 members on the 
hill, some of whom were in the orig- 
inal 1940 group. The club has re- 
cently been reorganized with Bill 
DeLarm  as_ president, Ernest 
Schaufler vice-president, and Henry 
Watkins as Sec-Treas. Its chief 
aim is to acquaint the incoming 
scholarship holders with members 
of the Office of Resident Instruc- 
tion, and those Sears scholarship 








holders already on the campus. 
Meetings are held twice a month 
on Sunday afternoons, and_ the 
members plan to have a softball 
team this spring. 

oOo 9 
Floriculture 


Members of the Flower Judging 
team from Cornell which partici- 
pated in the Judging Contest in 
Chicago, II]. March 21 were Brian 
Nevin, John Keller, Ray Fox, and 
Peggy Christensen. Six teams were 
in competition. Cornell’s winning 
team brought back the George 
Adams trophy and John Keller, 
the top man, won a silver medal. 
Ohio State, Cornell’s big rival in 
the floriculture department, was 
beaten by one point. 





4-H Club 


The 4-H Club held a reception 
for the State 4-H leaders on March 
10 in Warren Seminar. Phyllis Du- 
bois, Doug Murray, Joe Washburn, 
and Earl Mullen were in charge. A 
Round and Square dance is being 
planned for May 2. The Overnight 
at Mount Pleasant will be held on 
May 17. Vic Hershman is chairman 
of the trip committee. 

oOo 9 
Grange 

At the meeting of the Cornell 
Grange on April 1 the following 
new members were initiated; Stew- 
art Fish, Ned Bandler, Louis Trun- 
ko, Muriel Osgood, Jerome Ashley, 
Charles Huhtanen, and James 
Fraser. The Dryden Grange were 
guests and administered the initia- 
tion. The lecturers program on local 
government was presented by Karl 
Harris. 

oOo 9 
MORE CLUB NEWS 
ON NEXT PAGE 










































































































































































































































































































































Mary McCarthy 


Occasionally called “Mac,” Mary 
McCarthy hails from Addison, N. 
Y., Steuben County, where her 
folks operate a 600 acre farm pro- 
ducing dairy products and tobacco. 
A member of the class of “48 and 
a Home Economics student, Mary 
says her ambition is to teach in a 
small town and to live in the coun- 
try. Mary’s mother is a graduate of 
Geneseo State Teachers College 
and her father completed a short 


course at Cornell. 


Addison 


High 


School, she was the co-director of 


A graduate of 


the senior play and worked on the 
year book. Besides being editor of 
the school paper, she was active in 
the Girl Scouts, Grange, and won 


county honors in 4-H Club work. 


In addition to being a member 
of Wayside Aftermath, the Ag- 
Domecon Council, and the campus 
4-H Club, she is 


Grange, Home Ec Club, Newman 


active in the 


Club, and was recently appointed 
assistant chairman of exhibits for 
Country Holiday Weekend. 

When 
that she 


interviewed, Mary con- 


liked 


about Cornell, every activity, and 


fessed everything 


everybody, including her daily job 


in the Home Ec cafeteria. 
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Hank Parker 


Hank came to Cornell from a 
dairy farm near Deposit in Broome 
County way back in the Fall of 
1940. In the “old days” Hank was 
on the freshman crew in ’41 and the 
Varsity crew in *42. He joined Del- 
ta Upsilon fraternity in 42 and be- 
longed to the Round-up Club. He 
was also an assistant lab instruc- 
tor in Meteorology in the Fall of 


"42. 

Along in his junior year, Hank’s 
desire to get into the war and help 
finish it up, got the better of him, 
and he joined the Army early in 
1943. He spent more than half of 
his three years of service overseas 
in the Field Artillery, in England, 
France, and Germany. He returned 
from overseas in March 744, but 
went back over in November ’44. 

A few days after his discharge 
last Spring, Hank returned to Cor- 
nell and helped reorganize the Crew 
Club. He was on the varsity crew 
last season as well as this season. 
In his junior year he was a mem- 
ber of Aleph Semach, and this year 
he was elected to Quill and Dag- 
ger, senior honorary society and is 
Hank 


hopes to go into sales work in farm 


Commodore of the Crew. 


machinery following his graduation 
in August. 




































Nancy Ann Woodard 


Nancy Woodard feels that her 
chosen field, educational broadcast- 
ing, can help foster world peace by 
awakening Americans to an under- 
standing of the life, beliefs, and 
goals of people in other lands. 

Nancy has grown up in the at- 
mosphere of stage, radio, and pub- 
licity, and has known for a long time 
that she liked the stimulation of 
that type of job. She was advised 
to take her college training in home 
economics for 90% of advertising 
is aimed at women, and that back- 
ground would be valuable. She start- 
ed at Cornell to major in foods, but 
a summer job in radio changed her 
mind. 

Though Nancy will be graduated 
this year, she feels that she needs 
some more education, some courses 
in sociology, in psychology, and 
languages before continuing in her 
career. She hopes then to work 
with UNESCO, the UN, or some 
other organization whose aim is 
world cooperation and understand- 
ing. 

The UN on campus has claimed 
Nancy’s services. She directs the 
“Your United Nations 
Speaks.” Besides that she is in the 


program 


Octagon show, Delta Gamma, and 


N.A.A.C.P. 
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Warren Wilson 


When he leaves Cornell this June, 
Warren Wilson, who hails from a 
farm near Forestville, a small town 
40 miles south of Buffalo, will leave 
behind a record few Cornellians 
can equal. 

His first activities included FFA, 
CURW, and Round-Up Club. Af- 
ter wearing the Cayuga Lodge pin 
for one term, he was elected to the 
Board of Trustees. 

Last spring when the Ag-Dome- 
con Council was reactivated on the 
Hill, Warren was elected as mem- 
The 


Council expressed its confidence in 


ber-at-large from Ag. new 
the tall, quiet, capable junior by 
making him vice-president of the 
infant Council. 

When president MacDonald re- 
signed last term, Warren was elect- 
ed by the group to replace him. It 
has been under Warren’s guidance 
that the majority of the work for 
the “Country Holiday Weekend” 
has been done. 

Warren is not yet sure what he 
will do with his “general Ag. with 
a-lot of Ag Ec courses” when he 
leaves Cornell in June. Whether it 
be extension work, in which he has 
had a summer’s experience, or work 
for some large feed company, those 
who know him are sure he will 


succeed. 
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McGurk Wins 


Rice Debate Stage 


Arguing that the owner-operated 
farm unit will survive modern tech- 
nological developments in American 
agriculture, John L. McGurk, ’47, 
won first prize of $100 in the Eigh- 
teenth Annual Rice Debate Stage 
held last month. George B. Becker, 
"48, taking a negative stand, merit- 
ed the $25 second award. 

McGurk emphasized the difficul- 
ty of hiring competent managers 
and interested labor and the in- 
creased problems which arise on a 
large scale corporate farm. He 
pointed out that, with machines be- 
coming smaller and cheaper, they 
will be within the financial reach 
of the small farmer. In bad years, 
the corporate farm is hit harder 
than the owner-operator, who can 
pull in his belt and sustain a minus 
income. 

Held annually since 1928, with 
the exception of the war years 1944- 
45, the Rice Debate Stage was 
founded by Emeritus Professor 
James E. Rice, former head of the 
Poultry Department. Rice, himself 
an energetic and forceful speaker, 
desired to give farm boys and girls 
some training in the art of debate 
in public on controversial agricul- 


tural issues. He donates the prizes 
for the competition each year. Until 
his retirement in 1934, the debate 
was known as the Farm Life Chal- 
lenge Contest, in response to his 
wish to remain anonymous. 

Assistant Professor of Extension 
Teaching Chester H. Freeman took 
charge of the contest this year in 
the absence of Professor Peabody, 
of the same department. 


The other two finalists were 
George S. Cooper, Ad. Sp., taking 
the affirmative viewpoint, and Miss 
Rita R. Chazan, 47, speaking on 
the negative side. 


Overheard In The 
Agronomy Lab 


A hardworking student, frown- 
ing at a typographical error in her 
outline asks the instructor, 


> 


“What’s wuperphosphate?’ 

The instructor, right on his toes, 
answers, “Know superphosphate?” 

“You know — superduperphos- 
phate?” the student looks startled 
but again nods, 

“Well,” 


shrugs the instructor, 


“Tt’s a cross between the two.” 





Speakers in the Rice Debate Stage were, left to right: George S. Cooper, Ad. Sp., 
John L. McGurk, Ag ’47, George V. Becker, Ag ’48, and Miss Rita R. Chazan, Ag ’48. 
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“Cartwheels”’ 


KERMIS CLUB 


VARIETY 
SHOW 


Comedy 
Skits 
Magic 


Singing 
Dancing 


Band 


Goldwin Smith 
Saturday, April 26 


8:00 P. M. 





The thirty-sixth annual Eastman 
Stage in Public Speaking will un- 
doubtedly be one of the main at- 
tractions of COUNTRY HOLI- 
DAY weekend. Returned to its pre- 
war eminence, it will be held in 
Bailey Hall, on Friday, April 25th. 
The six contestants, chosen from 
previous elimination contests will 
be: 


John Grim °48, Donald Holmes 
48, Gustav Papanek °*47, H. Ross 
°47, Robert Suter °47, Miss Gloria 
Wilkes, Sp.-and as alternate, Lewis 
Lichtman ’48. 


The Eastman Prize was founded 
by Mr. A. R. Eastman of Water- 
ville, N. Y. who for a time served 
as a trustee of Cornell University, 
and was greatly interested in the 
College of Agriculture. Although a 
banker by profession, Mr. Eastman 
developed a great interest in agri- 
cultural leadership in the early days 
of the Farmer’s Institutes. A meet- 
ing of New York State hop grow- 
ers had a direct effect on the found- 
ing of this prize. Threatened by a 
disease of their crop they had 
gathered with interested business- 
men to discuss the situation. Mr. 
Eastman, who attended the con- 
ference, observed that it wasn’t 
the farmers who did most of the 
talking, a situation due, not to a 
lack of constructive ideas, but to 
a lack of experience in expressing 
themselves. Convinced of the need 
for developing qualities of leader- 
ship in rural affairs, he talked the 
situation over with Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, then director of the College 
of Agriculture. The Eastman Stage 
was the direct result. 


From 1910-1918 he gave annual- 
ly one hundred dollars which was 
divided into prizes of seventy-five 
and twenty-five dollars respectively. 
In 1928 he permanently endowed 
the State with a gift of $3,000 in 
Liberty Bonds, thus perpetuating 
this institution with its annual 
prizes. 


The contest is open to all under- 
graduates in the College of Agri- 
culture. Students participating are 
coached by members of the Depart- 


EASTMAN STAGE 


ment of Extension Teaching. 

These annual contests have af- 
forded the students an invaluable 
means of acquiring poise, and pub- 
lic speaking ability, and have 
brought before the University an 
excellent picture of contemporary 
student thought on rural life and 
problems. 





Pigeon Seeks Learning 


Dr. Buckman, professor of Agron- 
omy, has one more credit to chalk 
up to his reputation as one of the 
Upper Campus’ outstanding lec- 
turers. Although his fame is far 
reaching, he was not aware of the 
heights to which it had soared until 
recently when he discovered that he 
had added one more member to his 
“ninety-six regulars’—A PIGEON! 

Entering via the airshaft atop 
Caldwell Hall, the newest Buckman 
enthusiast made his way down to 
the intake to the main lecture room. 
There the pigeon “set up camp.” 
For nine days it exposed itself to 
the rapid fire of Prof. Buckman’s 
lectures on The Nature and Proper- 
ty of Soils. Of course, as any true 
seeker of knowledge, the pigeon did 
not take all that was thrown at him 
without some question. More than 
once, as students were recording the 
points of the lecture at the swift 
rate in which they were systema- 
tically delivered, the pigeon showed 
real presence of mind. Flapping his 
wings furiously against the grating 
he not only would bring slumberers 
back to reality but would also 
create a note of hesitation in Dr. 
Buckman’s delivery. 

As we all know, a “Bird Brain” 
can hold just so much. It was with 
some relief not only to the professor, 
who had been “kept on the carpet” 
all during the stay of the alert visi- 
tor, but also to the intruder, who 
showed real endurance, having no 
food or water during his stay, that 
the pigeon was released to soar off 
into the blue. 

All of which goes to prove that a 
little education goes a long way. 
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Farmers today want FARMALLS 
more than any other tractor, 
... And they want more 
FARMALL tractors than ever before 


Yes, FARMALL is the favorite today, just as it was yesterday and 
will be tomorrow. 

From these McCormick-Deering Tractors came the Farmall 
System of Farming that offers a size for every farm, and capable 
machines to go with these various sizes for every major farm 
operation. Year after year their prestige and the nationwide 





preference shown for Farmall Tractors has grown. 


For 24 years, the Farmall idea has been the foundation for all 
experiments in the design of all-purpose tractors and attaching 
equipment. As new machines are constructed by Harvester engi- 
neers for specific jobs, they are adapted to the Farmall System to 
bring every farming region the diversification and specialization 
of farm machinery it needs. . . to help attain the best returns from 
the soil and increase farm profits. It will pay you to keep abreast 
of the new developments that are coming in the Farmall System. 





Remember, FARMALL is a registered trade-mark. 
Only International Harvester 
builds FARMALL Tractors. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 





Listen to James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” Every Sunday, NBC. 


| INTERNATIONAL 
| HARVESTER Consult local newspaper for time and station. 
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_Farmall Leads the Way 
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The 


COLLEGE SPA 


216 E. State St. 


The 
SPORT SHOP 


Home of 


Fashion Park Clothes 
Nunn-Bush Shoes 
Arrow Shirts 
Dobbs Hats 
Wesminster and 
Interwoven Hose 


Men’‘s and Women’s 


Sports Wear 


209 E. State Street 











1947 
Al Albright, AZ, is a farm loan 

agent with the Prudential Life In- 

surance Company in Buffalo. 

Ann Babcock, graduated in Feb- 
ruary, is now doing social service 
work at the Neighborhood House 
in Auburn. 

Paul Barrett is with the Ag-Loan 
Branch of the Norwich, N. Y. bank. 

Maurice Becker, AZ, is doing re- 
search at the Geneva Experiment 
Station. 

Jean Boyd is Assistant Dietitian 
at the New York City YWCA. 

Fred H. Gerber is instructing 
flower arrangement in Cornell’s De- 
partment of Floriculture and Orna- 
mental Horticulture. Mrs. Gerber 
(L. Jean Snead °46) is assistant to 
M. Truman Fossum of the same de- 
partment. 

Edward Manda, Jr. is in business 
with his father, an orchid whole- 
saler. 

John Murray, graduated this 
February, has entered the Hotel 
School. 

Cliff Orbaker, an AZ, who mar- 
ried in February, now has his own 
agriculture service office in Roch- 
ester. 

Emily Palmer is enjoying her 
position as Assistant Home Demon- 
stration Agent in Oswego County. 

Bruce Pollack, AZ, is doing grad- 
uate work at the University of 
Rochester. 

Bill Quinn has finally been traced 
to Ohio, where he is working for 
General Mills. 

Paul Schnabel is Assistant Agent 
in Clinton County. 

Pat Sheppard is doing foods re- 
search work with Miss Sylvia Cover 
at the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Chuck Stansbury has accepted 
the position of Assistant County 
Agent in Lewis County. 

George Vandrosek and Bob Woes- 
ner have started a landscape nur- 
sery business on Long Island. 

Joan Weisberg, former Assistant 
Editor of the Countryman, writes, 
“T’m working for the New York 
State Department of Agriculture 
and Markets. To classify me fur- 


- Former Student Notes 


ther, I’m in the Metropolitan Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Market Reports .. . 
a jack-of-all trades.” 

1946 

Jack Kahabka is now an Assist- 
ant County Agent in Chemung 
County. 

Earl Closterman, Ph.D., accepted 
a position with the South Dakota 
State College at Brooking, South 
Dakota. He has charge of sheep in- 
vestigating in the Department of 
Animal Husbandry. 

John Briggs, Ph.D., is associated 
with the A. FE. Stakey Manufactur- 
ing Co., a soybean concern, at De- 
catur, Illinois. 

Ed Motzenbocker is Assistant 
County Agent in Livingstone Coun- 
ty. 

Joyce Manley was married De- 
cember 28, 1946 to Ross Farney. 
The couple is living in Austin, Tex- 
as. Mrs. Farney is second assistant 
in the Home Demonstration Tea 
Room at the University of Texas. 

Erva Vosburgh, who is living in 
Cincinnatti, Ohio, is a home econo- 
mist with the Kroger Food Founda- 
tion. 

Bob Walker is with General Mills 
in Malone, New York. 

Joseph Ginforte has set up a 
flower shop and landscape nursery 
in Rochester. 

Curtis G. Keyes, Ph.D., is head 
of the Department of Floriculture 
at Connecticut State College at 
Storrs. 

Walt Baran, AGR, is Assistant 
County Agent in Ulster County. 

Margaret Ohlander is teaching in 
the Department of Floriculture at 
Connecticut State College. 

Barbara Leidecker is traveling in 
Arizona and California with her 
parents. 

Joe Brown is Assistant County 
Agent in Herkimer County. 

Alfred Guianfanga is_ Assistant 
County Agent in Nassau County, 
Long Island. 

Elmer Clapp, grad student in ani- 
mal husbandry, and Thelma Horn- 
burg were married April 5. 

Ted Markham, AZ, is Assistant 
County Agent in Wyoming County. 

(Continued next page) 
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1945 

Dorothy Scott Madden was mar- 
ried to Milton H. Boyle on Decem- 
ber 24, 1946. They are living in 
Riverhead, Long Island. 

1944 

Gertrude Durfee Allen and her 
husband Norman Allen are living in 
Schaghticoke, N. Y. They have a 
daughter born December 30. 

The engagement of Jane Uppen- 
heimer to Benjamin Westerman of 
Port Chester, New York, has been 
announced. 

Elizabeth Skinner was married to 
Arthur W. Lazcano September 25, 
1946. Both are stationed at the 
Naval Training Center, San Diego, 
California, where she is a Lieuten- 
ant. Their address is 3850 Ingra- 
ham Drive, Crown Point, San 
Diego, California. 

Barbara Eldridge was married 
December 30, 1946 to Donald Hess. 
Their address is Box 151, Norman, 
Oklahoma. Mrs. Hess is Assistant 
Dietitian at the Oklahoma State 
Hospital. 

Carol Baum, Administrative 
Therapeutic Dietitian at St. Agnes 
Hospital near White Plains, New 


Rounds 


and 


Squares 


BARTON HALL 


Saturday, Apr. 26 
9 P.M. - | A.M. 
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York, married Edward Greenbaum 
of Larchmont, March 4. 

Ruth Franklin is a dietitian at 
the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minne- 
sota. 

Rosemarie Loew, Mrs. Donald 
Irving, has a son, Richard David, 
born November 19, 1946. Their ad- 
dress is 875 W. 181 St., New York 
33, N.Y. 

The engagement of Ann Bode to 
James C. Muth, *42, has been an- 
nounced. 

Loretta McFadden, Mrs. Eugene 
R. Smerchek, and her husband are 
living at 124 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn 2, New York. 

1943 

Don Watson, AZ, is doing grad 
work in Ag Ec at Purdue. 

John M. Collins and Elizabeth 
Hopkins Collins are the parents of 
a son, David Slocum, born March 


19, 1947. 

Ann Nash married John A. Bot- 
torf of Shanghai, China, December 
27, 1946. Their address is 13 Fang 
Chia Hutung An Ting Men Nei, 
Peiping, China. Mrs. Bottorf work- 
ed with the U. S. Office of Strategic 


Services before her marriage. 


The Egg— 

(Continued from page 11) 
there were great variations even 
between freshly laid eggs. 

Future 

The future possibilities of the 
electronic egg grader, whose patent 
rights were donated by the inven- 
tor to the Cornell Research Founda- 
tion, are unlimited. An egg scale 
might be adjoined to it, combining 
the grading and weighing operation; 
eggs could be graded before stor- 
ing or processing them; high qual- 
ity would bring a high enough prem- 
ium to whip up interest in a breed- 
ing program incorporating this new 
factor. 

There are probably many more 
possibilities which are as yet un- 
developed. Further research may 
lead to even more startling innova- 
tions, but poultrymen of the future 
are bound to benefit from the ac- 
complishments of the man who car- 


ried electronics to the egg. 













































Dorothy Kellogg, Mrs. L. J. 
Conte, has a son, Robert, born Oct- 
ober 2, 1946. They are living at 
2517 Fairlawn S. E., Washington, 
D. C. 

Donald E. Cameron is a bacteriol- 
ogist at the Central Laboratories, 
General Foods Corp., Hoboken, 
N. J. 

Richard H. Haynes graduated 
from Hartford Theological Semin- 
ary last January. His sister, Ruth V. 
Haynes °46 Ag. is attending the 
seminary. 

Don Meister and Marcia Colby 
Meister have moved from Oneida 
to Caledonia where Don is working 
for G.L.F. 

1942 

Ruth Simes, Mrs. C. R. Morgan, 
has a daughter, Judith Ann, born 
January 18, 1947. 

Ruth Hyde is Executive Director 
of the Champlain Valley Girl Scouts 
Council at Plattsburg, New York. 

Ruth Dillenbeck, Mrs. D. C. Kili- 
gas, is Director of the Child Care 
Center under the Board of Educa- 
tion at Syracuse, New York. 

(Continued on page 20) 


Names That 
Distinguish 
Fine Shoes 


© Florsheim 
° Freeman 


° Portage 


Barnes Shoe Store 
205 E. State St. 







































































218 First Street, Ithaca 
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THE ORIGINAL LEGUE -» _pne? 
ak coun s 
FAESH— HIGH BA we 
act? 
Read Guarantee ee h 
WANY BILLION LEGUP ost 


wicuest quauity AT ai ent? 
}O ony FoR LEGUME get? * 


OR LEG! 





@ More and more agricultural authorities 
say all legumes should be inoculated at 
every planting. NITRAGIN inoculation 
helps clovers, alfalfa, peas, beans, lespedeza 
and other legumes produce better hay and 
seed yields. It also increases protein con- 
tent of legumes and helps improve soil fer- 
tility. Farmers have faith in NITRAGIN 
inoculation; they have used it for nearly 
fifty years and know it gets results. Scientists 
work constantly to improve NITRAGIN 
inoculation bacteria . . . to make them still 
more productive. NITRAGIN inoculation 
is sold by seedstnen everywhere. 


THE NITRAGIN CO., INC. 
39:9 N. BOOTH ST. @ MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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a" j 
ICE CREAM 
A Nutritious, Healthful Food for All Occasions 
Special attention to Ice Cream orders for Meetings, 


Fraternities, Sororities, Concessions, Dinners, 
Dances or Parties. 


Purity lee Cream Co. 


Phone 2248 





Showing effective nodulation on the roots of a 
soybean plant inoculated with proved NITRAGIN 
cultures produced from tested strains which have 
demonstrated their high nitrogen-fixation ability. 





Two stands of winter peas show the differ- 
ence between strains of inoculants. Peas on 
left were inoculated with NITRAGIN, on 
right another inoculant was used, 


Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 19) 


1941 

Beatrice Colley, Mrs. M. Koteff, 
has a son, Robert Mitchell, born 
November 4, 1946. 

M. E. Buckley is Assistant Farm 
Bureau Agent in Columbia County. 
The Buckleys have four children. 

Robert Stevely is now employed 
by the Rochester Gas and Electric 
Company. 

Ray Simpson is running the home 
farm in Pittsford, New York. 

Steve Close is now working for 
the Guernsey Breeders’ Association 
at Peterborough, New Hampshire. 

Donald S. Erdman is biological 
aide in the Division of Fishes U.S. 
National Museum, Washington, D. 
cn 

1940 

Ilorace Ketchan is running a 
farm at Otisville near Middletown, 
N. Y. He has recently been helping 
the County 4-H Club Agent in con- 
ducting cattle judging contests for 
4-H Club boys and girls. 


1938 

Charles M. Dennington is teach- 
ing agriculture at Schenevus, New 
York. 

Mary Warren Swan, H. FE. and 
John Sevan Ag. °43 are the parents 
of a baby girl Dorothy, born March 
21. John is County Agent in Rens- 
salaer County. They make their 


home in Averill Park, N. Y. 


1937 

Julian Carter is back teaching 
Ag. in Wellsville, N. Y. He had 
formerly been Ag. 


Pulaski, N. Y. 


instructor at 


1936 
Edward Hume is in Mayaguez, 
Puerto Rico, where he is working 
as Horticulturist at the Federal 
Experiment Station. 


1939 

Betty Bottcher is studying at 
Albany Medical College in Albany. 

ITelen Gustafson is Assistant Di- 
rector of the Rehabilitation Center 
at Rochester, New York. 

Alfred Foster and Grace Kuchler 
Foster, 41 Ag, are living in Florida, 
where Al is an assistant plant path- 
ologist for the government. The 
Fosters have a new daughter, Betty 
Jo. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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The right engine protection for your 


POWER PERFORMERS... 


There’s a lot to keep in mind when 
it comes to proper engine protection. 
But first and foremost is the motor 

































oil you use... your engine’s inner 
lining. Poor performing motor oils 
can be the cause of much engine 

damage. 


Esso motor oils have been developed 
with your engine needs in mind... 

for tractor, truck and car. There are 
several grades, each designed for 

a specific job... and into each has 
been built the quality and features 
necessary for engine-protection. 


Essolube HD for heavy-duty 

diesel and gasoline engines; 
Essolube, a quality oil at a popular 
price for heavy jobs; Unexcelled 
Esso Motor Oil for protective 
lubrication . . . long-lasting economy. 


Agricultural students who are 
interested in “farming right” can 
find helpful hints on many subjects 
in Esso Farm News. For FREE 
copies, write Esso Marketers, 
Room 1600, 26 Broadway, A : 
New York 4, N. Y. ce (eee 


a 
Peadeted {ee 
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You can Depend on 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY , 
FMLA ES a Se 
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5 BREEDING AGE BULLS 
That have character, scale and that Show 9:30 A.M. 
indefinable something that stamps a Sale 1:00 P.M. 


breeding bull. 





IF YOU ARE OVER 21 DON’T READ THIS 
BOYS AND GIRLS—Three heifers in this sale are especially re- 
served for you. Nobody over 21 can bid on them. Here is YOUR 
chance to start your own herd without too much competition. 
Ihese are good heifers—and well bred. Come see for yourself. 





For catalog write Myron Fuerst, Sale Mer. 




























A Lesson 


No matter what phase of the agricultural field you have chosen 
for your career, you will find that a knowledge of meat packing is 
valuable to you. Meat packers provide the chief link with the con- 
sumers of livestock products. They are close to the ultimate market 
—know what the buying public wants. And you, with the education 
you are acquiring now, are an important future member of the in- 
dustry. That’s why Armour and Company wants you to come and 
visit any of our plants—soon, and as often as you like. From each 
other we can learn much. 


ARMOUR ana Company 


Breeders Association SALE/ 


Cornell University, Livestock Judging Pavilion, Saturday, May 17th 





60 HEIFERS 
Every one old enough to breed in ‘47. 
Many safe in calf to bulls whose off- 
spring you will be mighty proud to 
have in your herd. 


All from T.B. Acc. & Bangs Free Approved Herds 


A GOOD PLACE TO BUY 


Breeding backed by Performance 
from herds that are getting things 
done. 


Box F., Pine Plains, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN CALVES ARE HUSKY 


They are the largest calves at birth of all the dairy 
breeds. Heifer calves average 91 pounds 
ind pounis for Sother 
Ww pounds for 3 other 
FREE | dairy breeds. They're vig- 
orous, too, coming from a 
a breed that can adapt itself 
JUDGING MAN- See 
mum _ of ca roubles, 

UAL. WRITE raise Holsteins. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 4 


OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont @ Box 1094 











1934 

Fred and Russell Hill, twin 
brothers are living in Brockport, 
N. Y. Fred is farming and Russell 
is Vocational Ag. teacher in the 
High School. 

Elizabeth Carpenter, Mrs. R. A. 
Block, has a son Robert Stuart, 
born February 23, 1947. 


1933 
Eleanor Reynolds is Assistant 
Dietitian at Biggs Memorial Hos- 
pital, Ithaca, New York. 
1920 


Hilda Moline is engaged to Alfred 
M. Dahm of Brewster, New York. 


1919 
Gertrude Seward, Mrs. C. R. Wil- 
kinson, is Foods Editor of the New 
York Journal American in New 


York City. 
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The U.S. Bureau of Standards, Circular #80, says, ”... 

c INSTITy by far the best” protective metallic coating for rust-proof- 
“9 07 ~ < ing iron or steel is ZINC. Zinc, in the form of galvanizing, 
0Z. protects against rust in TWO WAYS: First, by simple 

a Se ali coverage, with a sheath of rust-resistant metal . . . Second, 
<aT OF Quay by electro-chemical action, or “sacrificial corrosion:’ That’s 
why industry has long depended on ZINC to stop rust—cut 

costs—save materials. Heavy coatings pay—for the heavier 

The ‘Seal of Qual- the coating, the better the protection, the longer the service 


ity", shown above, life and the lower the cost. 
is the yardstick of 


economy in buying 


ae FREE BOOKLETS 


It signifies, at least 

2 oz. of Zinc per WRITE TODAY for these valuable booklets: (1) Repair Manual on 

square foot! Galvanized Roofing & Siding (2) Facts About Galvanized Sheets 
(3) Use Metallic Zinc Paint to Protect Metal Surfaces (4) The 
Zinc Industry —Mine to Market. 


American Zinc Institute 


Room 2617 —35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago ], Illinois 


Apri, 1947 





Autobiography of a Farm Boy 
ISAAC PHILLIPS ROBERTS 
A reissue of the informative autobiography of the first Dean of 


the College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 
225 pp., frontis, $2.50 


Letters of a Ticonderoga Farmer 
Selected and Edited by 
FREDERICK G. BASCOM 
An unusual narrative of university life and of farm life in northern 


New York during the last half of the nineteenth century. 
146 pp., frontis. $2.00 


The First Half-Century of 
Wadsworth Tenaiicy 
NEIL ADAMS McNALL 


An illuminating study of land tenure in northern Livingston 
County, New York, during the first part of the nineteenth 
century. 31 pp., paper. 50 cents 

Landlords and Farmers in the 
Hudson-Mohawk Region 
DAVID MALDWYN ELLIS 

Dr. Ellis analyzes the striking transformation of agrarian life in 
the Hudson-Mohawk region between 1790 and 1850. 

360 pp., maps. $4.00 
Frontier Landlords and Pioneer Tenants 
PAUL WALLACE GATES 

This study of the land tenure systems in the Middle West traces 

the history of many of the famous prarie estates. 
64 pp., paper. 75 cents 
Prices of Dairy Products 
FRANK A. PEARSON & EDMUND E. VIAL 
A statistical study which describes and measures the complicated 


price machinery that guides the production, processing, and 
consumption of ten livestock products. 164 pp., $3.00 


The World’s Hunger 
FRANK A. PEARSON & FLOYD A. HARPER 


Provides a factual survey of the food-producing areas of the world. 


90 pp., cloth. $1.50 


Cornell University Press 
124 Roberts Place Ithaca, N. Y. 



































Farmer’s Week 


(Continued from page 7) 


lectures. Judging contests for live- 
stock, poultry, potatoes, plant dis- 
eases, apples, and milk attracted 
the men, whereas exhibits and lec- 
tures on renovating furniture, set- 
ting up a model kitchen, child care, 
and dietary developments drew the 
women. 


Farm and Home Week has al- 
ways been a red letter week for the 
people in the East to “learn new 
methods, meet old friends, and have 
their vacation.” Country Holiday 
will stress the last two. Events list- 
ed for the three day affair include 
club and departmental exhibits, 
such as livestock show and a style 
show, the traditional Eastman 
stage, the Cornell-Harvard base- 
ball game, state and national speak- 
ers, a reception, and discussions 
with church leaders pertaining to 
rural living, recognition of scholar- 
ship holders and award holders, and 
a Round and Square Dance in Bar- 


ton Hall. 


Bev Pratt is chairman of the 
weekend, with Prof. Kelsey as fac- 
ulty advisor. Members of the com- 
mittees include Jim Egan, Dance; 
Stew Fish, Livestock; Joanne Stoo- 
key, Kermis; George Axinn, Pub- 
licity, Ann Dickinson, Program; and 
Bud Stanton, Exhibits. 


The weekend will be culminated 
with the round and square dance at 
Barton Hall. During the dance, the 
beauty queen of the upper campus 
will be royally crowned. 

Mom and Pop won't be able to 
spend a week at Cornell this year, 
but perhaps car, train, or plane 
will permit them to come Friday, 
Saturday, or Sunday for a happy 
“Country Holiday” at Cornell. 





EASTMAN STAGE 


BAILEY HALL 8 P. M. 
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How to Select Seed Corn 


Whether you want silage or grain... there is a seed corn on 
this chart that will fit the growing conditions on your farm. 


ORE farmers than ever before will plant hybrid 
corn this year. Corn belt farmers have virtually 
abandoned older varieties of corn in favor of hybrids 
and more and more eastern farmers are doing the 
same. There are two big reasons for this change. 
First . . . adapted hybrids produce bigger yields. 
Second adapted hybrids are easier to harvest. 
Just any hybrid won’t prove satisfactory. It is as 
important to choose a hybrid that is adapted to the 
growing conditions on your farm as it is to turn to 
hybrids in the first place. Hybrid corns are developed 
to meet certain growing conditions and for full returns 
an adapted hybrid must be planted. 
Since it is so important to use a certain hybrid corn 
for certain growing conditions, the G.L.F. Seed Service 


seeks the recommendations of the colleges and checks 
actual farm yields. When that information is at hand 
regional field tests are run in various sections of G.L.F. 
territory. These tests double-check the adaptability 
and yield of G.L.F. hybrids under actual growing con- 
ditions with other hybrids and open-pollinated va- 
rieties. Thus, patrons know what corn should be 
planted on their farms for the greatest production, and 
since all G.L.F. hybrids are open formula hybrids, they 
know they will be the same from year to year. 

The 1947 Seed Corn Chart which is on display in 
all G.L.F. Service Agencies will furnish patrons with 
all of the information they need in selecting the right 
seed corn for their farm. 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC.— The cooperative owned and controlled by the farmers it serves 
in New York, New Jersey, and northern Pennsylvania— 


OFFICES, TERRACE HILL, ITHACA, N. Y. 



























Lake View Dairies 


Ithaca’s Mest Modern Milk Plant 


We Invite Your Inspection 


All Dairy Products 
Cellophane Hooded 


Try Our Homogenized Vitamin D Milk Today 
Square Bottles — Save Refrigeration Space 


609 N. Tioga St. Phone 2153 


Tennis Racket Restringing 
$3.50 to $10.00 


Prompt Service 


Have Your Racket Restrung Now 


Tennis Balls — 3 for $1.50 
T-Shirts — Sweat Shirts 


and Zipper Jackets 








Livestock Fitting and 
Showmanship Contest 
Program 


BEEF CATTLE 


WV ANUROUWR DMAP annie ctcecscesactctsceseteccd Fort Edward 
PO Se gene Negeri .....Delmar 
Harold Harnett ...................<:- pee ee Set ae re Montour Falls 
BRINN” “MTNA onan oss csc wcctccencessncceces oar .......... Chemung 
Se nD INR so 8 ccs ccncnne apeaeeans -Bronxville 
REUMPPN AROIONINN 8 cco cosc ens nes ans pctcensdeckosionsermmecren eee Brooklyn 
REOPRNRTN A OMNRMIN nooo ocscsesdsscv cases pha ca lee a Ithaca 
RMN RRR eo ec cee soca ree etd cece Upper Nyack 
RUMI IU NN ee occ ecco ss teestec eee Spencerport 
Don Jewett .................... ssuicahecReatidvcas Soecncossslcec ENN 
tn RA 0 L262 22h SATs 82) see Westkill 
REIN MR Pe Ag SO See .. Hammond 
Dave Morrow ............ shape Samah ce cakemeta ee : ...-+---- ulma 
MND SNTINNMNNNID 68s dg Stig eae then ks el 
POMUNNIRGD TSOBIIOE ooo2ocendsicseccdocswcccaceseesssececcese0s. OW 2Ork City 
NENT IRE eons aes be le ari gt A Concord, Mass. 
S0 WOMAN. ..cincccss.: Bette kee iret ree ER okt a Be ....Nassau 


DAIRY CATTLE 
BROWN SWISS—Aged Cow Class 





RNIN IN 5 ore acc eet Re ce New Haven, Conn. 
Ethel Neid 

Se RY ose SU ek ec Woodhaven, N. Y. 
SU coe ........9yracuse, N. Y. 
RUINED EMI MISUI osooscsecs ents cn bncsccovesvacooseacedaSs Pulaski, N. Y. 


BROWN SWISS—2 year old class 
RW PEMNNE nas ccc encase eesctccneceocieinnes ne ATOR, N.Y 
Y 


DORMIN MNSMIMNIIED e502 Se ee ee Ithaca, N. Y 
Wi mlber: BRAUTIC «5. -0<-<2<..0-5.20c00esscs ...New York City, N. Y. 
PAMITARMUPIVED <..-<..-nccccshccselck ss ........Guilderland, N. Y. 
RTMNRNNDD MOUWBODS once. .ccoccss ae ceocaste ence ean Ithaca, N. Y 
JERSEY CLASS 
ERMAN RAMON ON oso oo oo cisecs ccs cess ccnntensen' ..Bovina, N. Y. 
SAW TIONG on ococcs i disecsecenccesct-snsccvee NOW Work City, N.Y. 
Paul Gruber ............. a OR Sea oh ae Millbrook, N. Y. 
ReIANUREN ROUEN Sop ccc cect et Si th Hingham, Mass. 
IR PEGI oooh ccc sce Ap cecec eects New York City, N. Y. 
RI POIE WO NIN 68 secs aot esas Middleburgh, N. Y. 
PRGINN MNS chet SS 2h hehe d ee Irvington, N. J. 
GUERNSEY CLASS 
Haward KAnbaewer <3. n snc cece cadiccke Brooklyn, N. Y 
DDGLY TAVOROMG nooo. 525.02 osccecceseseinese East Bethany, N. Y. 
ee Eh Greenville, N. Y. 
URNA UNI coe oh eas estate Hobart, N. Y. 
RO ROUG ROMINA ooo 5 sacs cacceed sabe -caicccecenecosaed Brooklyn, N. Y. 
INRA RN i ol cs ee a ok a Rio, N. Y. 
HOLSTEIN—Aged Cow Class 
Ce LS eee en ee ee eee ee -_New Haven, Conn. 
PRU RRNCD NMR i oh ee odes Westwood, N. J. 
ERRNO IAG 38s cosa rela sce cae sbaacc sd tcapu ceeds Avon, N. Y. 
MONI IRE oo oe esl cecces stab gale Heuvelton, N. Y. 
TD IINRAG BANOS sooo 500s ockneseoss .....---.... Newtonville, Mass. 
RED NN ec ho ach a cE Ee Syracuse, N. Y. 
NS a reese chess sdk a Lockport, N. Y. 
HOLSTEIN—Four Year Old Class 
MID URN ce Sh ean cal kee Millerton, N. Y. 
RG FIG nnn asssine co cssdc ce ckncsntccssvs-cces Rebels, N.Y. 
Ny NONE 5 8 on ies eens ens ezc cess oe peeves New Platz, N. Y. 
WERENT RIND oi 8 cit oen ccc ccnsacene ee Camden, N. Y. 
ROR TRS ENN css ocean Deposit, N. Y. 
DRONE ay CUB MNREERD sti cpece gc bccs ca vck si sa vanin poser tosnnecd Henrietta, N. Y. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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2 Ways You May Iuflucuce 





Dairy farmers can influence next November’s milk check 
by working with their neighbors through the Dairymen’s 
League for a milk price that will cover the cost of production 
and give a fair return. 

At the hearings on Federal and State milk marketing 
orders last month, testimony was submitted by the Dairymen’s 
League requesting the Class I price for milk be continued at 
the Marchand April level of $4.58 per hundred-weight through 
May and June; that it be made $5.02 through July, August 
and September; $5.46 through October, November and De- 
cember. In support of these prices, testimony on the cost of 
production was submitted by Agricultural Economists from 
the State Colleges of Vermont, Pennsylvania and New York. 

Dairy farmers can be heard most effectively through their 
own organization — the Dairymen’s League. The voice of 
26,000 dairy farmers banded together can help keep milk 
prices above the cost of production can help influence 
next November’s milk check. 








Dairy farmers all over the New York Milk Shed start 
work in the fields this month planting the crops for next fall’s 
harvest, top-dressing meadows, improving pastures. The work 
they do will determine to a large extent the amount of milk 
that is produced next November. 

This year the members of the Dairymen’s League, in co- 
operation with the State Extension Services and other farm 
organizations, are continuing to work for more milk during the 
fall periods when consumers need it most. The fall milk pro- 
duction program calls for growing plenty of good roughage 
so that cows can be kept full of good green roughage during 
the summer months, and have high-quality hay during Oc- 
tober and November. 

By feeding good roughage during the summer and fall 
dry cows can be put in good shape for production, and spring 
freshening cows, that must furnish much of next fall’s milk 
supply, can be kept producing at a high level. 
























Equipment For 
Spring and Summer Sports 


TENNIS RACKETS & FRAMES 
by 


Wilson — Wright & Ditson — Spalding 
Bancroft — Lee — Mangan 


JANTZEN SUN CLOTHES and SWIM TRUNKS 
GOLF BALLS and EQUIPMENT 


by 
Wilson — Spalding — Dunlop 


A COMPLETE LINE OF BASEBALL and 
SOFTBALL EQUIPMENT 


Reasonable Prices — 10% Dividend Too 


WwW 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


Barnes Hall On The Campus 





NORTON PRINTING CO. 
217 E. STATE ST. 














Livestock Show 


(Continued from Page 26) 


HOLSTEIN—tThree Year Old Class 
Douglas Murray ....................0......0--- DeKalb Junction, N. Y. 
pare RN 5 oot SoS .Middleburg, N. Y. 
Wilbur Hesseltine .................................-......... Malone, N. Y. 
Warren Wigstein .... vesssssess------- Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
RORY MN oo Newburgh, N. Y. 
Peter BARING q.<...<..-<cccosescscecssecccess ...Ashley Falls, Mass. 
William Van Nostrand ............................ Great Neck, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN—Two Year Old Class 
George Casler ....... Dee eetaeee Clayville, N. 
William Fay ................ ....Maspeth, N. 
Lindsey Trerise .................. fects ....Potsdam, N. 
Malcolm MacDonald ........ sa tad osnc 5 AeOPTY, IN: 
Gloria Wilkes ................. ee ..........Great Valley, N. 

CHESTER WHITE 

Howard: Bilis. ...............::..... : 
James Hume, Jr. ............... 
Anna Klena, E ..... 
Jay R. Georgi ...... 
David A. Nagel .... 


Mt ad ot ot 


: ....Brockport, N. Y. 

oa ...Batavia, N. Y. 

Irvington, N. J. 

New York City 

: s -Flushing, L. I. 
BERKSHIRE 

Charles Chandler .... 

Francis J. Young 

Abram R. Relyea . 

Marilyn Baurle ............ 

Andrew Bavan ........ 

Wilbur John Sovocoll 


YORKSHIRE 


Olean, N. Y. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
Guilderland, N. Y. 
New York City 
Westfield, N. Y. 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


Vincent Marshall .. 

Bruce S. Markham ........ 
Buddy Kramer ................. New York City 
Bernard L. Gould .... South Orange, N. J. 
Robert Gibbs .................. Se cee Malone, N. Y. 


Ps _Linden, N. J. 
Constableville, N. Y. 


Miss Sarah Rodman Swift 
Germain Bernard Marion .. Hammond, N. Y. 
Miss Des Chapin ................ 7 _Batavia, N. Y. 
William Thomas Stevely .... ee ..Rochester 
Donald Richard Holmes .... Newtonville, Mass. 
Miss Audrey Bernadine Shaw Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Miss Alice Mae Dake ............ Greenfield Center, N. Y. 
Stewart Hayes Fish ............ Ithaca, N. Y. 
John Edward Montel ........ _Arlington, Va. 
Harland Renwick Kester ............ ..Churchville, N. Y. 
John Lester Purdy .......... Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Robin Carrere .............. Ithaca, N. Y. 
David A. Nagel .......... ..Flushing, L. I. 
Earl Devant Sisson, Jr. ............  Gorta, N. Y. 
Vincent Marshall ......................... _Linden, N. J. 
Charles Ernest Wille ... ........Montgomery, N. Y. 
John McLaughlin ..... : Ithaca, N. Y. 


Hingham, Mass. 


HORSES 
Sally Swift, Mer. ......... ; Hingham, Mass. 
Gloria Wilkes ............ ‘ .......Great Valley, N. Y. 
Anne Klena ............. ges aia Irvington, N. J. 


Fred Dean ................ es Ashville, N. 
Charlotte Sielman ......... New York, N. 
Jay Georgi ......... Bt nete ...New York, N. 
BEND Go sssssesccnsscesiaseencrenices _.2seoEye@en, MM. 


Edward Koenig ........ Renee 
Chic Ganda] .......... 

Roberta Cavreno .................... ......East Rockaway, N. 
Phyllis Roberts ........ ; ....Holland Patent, N. 
MM MMIII © gag R32 5 5 ok hl Loss Shoo Brooklyn, N. 
SN OR Sass acest Sees nee ...Millport, N. 
Mary Ton: Winter .....-.......::... Canaan, N. 


...New York, N. 
...New York, N. 


™ 


nd at ad a mt md a a nt nt Ht 
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..-The John Deere HYow-So/e Fertilizer Attachment 


AprRIL, 1947 


The American farmer has a new 
weapon with which to fight soil de- 
pletion. The John Deere Plow-Sole 
Fertilizer Attachment, which places 
commercial fertilizer in the bottom of 
the furrow at plowing time, provides 
a quick way to fatten thin soil and 
boost crop yields. 


The John Deere distributes ferti- 
lizer in any desired quantity from 200 
to 2000 pounds per acre. Because the 
fertilizer is released ahead of the fur- 
row slice, it is covered almost as soon 
as it drops—none is wasted! Deep 
placement prevents disturbance by 


cultivation or loss by surface erosion. 
This fertilizer unit can be quickly and 
easily attached to any two-bottom 
tractor plow. 


The John Deere Plow-Sole Fertilizer 
Attachment is a valuable implement 
on any farm where soil conservation 
is a problem. It is one of many new 
John Deere developments that prom- 
ise a brighter future for farmers 
everywhere. 


fyouN DEER; ) 


John .z.. Deere 


MOLINE - BLLEIENOES 



















SINGER 
SEWING 
CENTER 


Where you can get 


"24" Hour Service on 


Covered Buttons 
Buckles - Belts 
Button Holes 
Hemstitching 


106 E. State St. Phone 2509 





Now is the time to order your 
COUNTRYMAN subscription 


DAT. sedsoiccninncniensinvionniel $1.25 
ES escndrcnsrenecniriornnenenant $2.50 
Bie, shatsciaisieiaaeniae $3.75 


Special rates for 10 or more 
subscriptions 


Clip here and mail to 
Cornell Countryman 


Roberts Hall 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


| New Subscription 


[| Renewed Subscription 


Please extend my subscription 


yrs. starting with the 


Name 
Address 


Town 





Dairying 
(Continued from page 10) 
truck. Mr. Buck uses a field chop- 
per and two teams to harvest his 
corn. The ensilage is blown on to 
a net which covers the bottom of 
the wagon. The load is taken to the 
pit and a tractor used to pull the 
corn, net and all ,off the rear of the 
wagon. It takes about five minutes 
to unload two tons of ensilage so 
that two teams can easily keep a 
chopper going. The pit, when full 
1s covered with strips of silo paper. 
Last August, Mr. Buck came East 
in connection with the sale of two of 
his fine herd of purebred Holsteins. 
To talk with this man was a novel 
experience for most of the New 
York farmers who met him. His 
fresh viewpoint, his frank opinions, 
and most of all his own farming ex- 
periences were of great interest to 
all. Very likely he learned a great 
many new things which he will find 
useful back home. At any rate, Mr. 
Buck is working with a superior 
breed of cattle in an area made 
nearly ideal for dairying. He and his 
neighbors have made a lot of pro- 
gress in recent years and will un- 
doubtedly continue to move ahead 

in years to come. 





Fashion Show - 
Saturday 10 A. M. 
Martha Van Rensselaer 


AL FONTANA 
SHOE REPAIR SHOP 
€ 


Conserve Your Shoes. 
Keep them in 
good repair. 


New Work Shoes 
Complete line 
Laces — Polishes 
Leather Goods 


401 Eddy St. 
Near Campus Gate 
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Compliments 


of 


See 


&lectric 


110 E. State St. 


Compliments 


of 


The 
CHINESE 
LAUNDRY 


324 E. State St. 


IMPROVEMENT OPENS 
FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


IN CORN 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


Today’s youth has probably seen more “history in 
the making” than any one other single generation. 
In the span of a few short years, man’s way of life 
has undergone change after change. Science and in- 
vention have decreased labor, increased production, 
lowered cost and added to profits. New frontiers 
have been opened in every walk of life—a new stand- 
ard of living has arisen and youth today stands on 
the threshold of a new freedom which embraces more 
opportunities than ever before offered mankind. 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Apri, 1947 


The development of hybrid corn has been, and 
will continue to be a contributing factor in help- 
ing American farmers, both old and young, reap 
more wealth from their land. DeKalb works hand 
in hand with men of the soil — devoting tireless 
effort in developing hybrid varieties which 
will make farming easier, faster, more productive, 
more economical. To our American youth of 
today, this means hope, ambition and wealth. To 
their fathers, it means contentment and security. 


INC. 


DEKALB, ILLINOIS 





STVDENT AGENCIES “The most efficient and practical manual 
INC of its kind...” 


409 College Ave. Fa rm 
Management 
LAUNDRY Manual 


DRY CLEANING By V. B. Hart, S. W. Warren, 
ROOMS and Ivan R. Bierly 
PERIODICALS Cornell University 
CAPS and GOWNS Provides a concise summary of essential in- 


formation on important farm-management 


ORCHESTRA problems. 84 pp., paper. $1.00 


COMSTOCK 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Dial 2406 Ithaca, New York 


Ea 
000 Food Store] 


CO-OP FOOD STORE 


213 S. Fulton St. Phone 2612 


NEW MODERN VEGETABLE REFRIGERATION @ TOP GRADE MEATS 
HIGH QUALITY GROCERIES 


Ithaca’s Consumer Owned and Controlled Co-operative 


The Rochdale Principles of Co-operatives: Membership open for all—Democratic Control: one 
member, one vote—No profit: limited interest on capital and return of earnings to customers in 
proportion to patronage. 


OUR INTEREST RATE FOR 1946: 4% OUR PATRONAGE REFUND FOR 1946: 3% 
SPECIAL SERVICE FOR FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 


THe CorNneLL CouNTRYMAN 





A MAN who works in the wheat 


all day knows what it takes to place bread 
on the tables of the world. After he has 
pitched bundles all afternoon, he comes in 
from the field, tired, hoc and sweaty; he 
shakes the chaff out of his pants and digs 

back of his neck. He 

a pail of cold water, 

roller towel, looks out 
over his fields: and says to himself —‘Well, 
the blanke ty blank wheat’s in for the year.” 


trom Farm Quarterly. 


UNLESS... 


Most every farmer knows the above experience all too well. 


That is peo unless he has discovered. as thousands have, that 
one man can harvest grain or seed crops sitting comfortably 
on the tractor seat, out of the chaff... that straw in the 
field can be handled with ordinary hay tools... that lodged, 
weedy crops can be saved where a binder would be helpless 
and tangled grain a nightmare. 

A man cannot know the rich satisfaction of harvesting 


I 
Waltiny tor custom iPS... he cannot put plump, stalk- 


his choice of 100 crops at the peak of their quality, without 


ripened grain in the bin at the lowest cost... unless . 


UNLESS...He owns an ALL:‘CROP HARVESTER 


“Successor to the Binder” 





tHe HHARVESTOR “@ 
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a RE EO ay i R tes % ent 
Gets The Harvest Done On Time 


Quality construction, unexcelled performance, and the 
ability to harvest all grain and seed crops have estab- 
lished an enviable reputation for the MM HarvestTor 
**69”’. 

Simplified V-belt drives are easily adjusted for 
cylinder speeds to meet all combining conditions. 
Levers conveniently located for the tractor operator 
vary height of cut from two to forty inches, adjust 
header reel and ‘level’ cleaning shoe. The light draft 
HARVESTOR ‘‘69”’ operates from power take-off of 1-2 
plow tractor or four cylinder air-cooled, V type 17 h.p. 
engine. Scour-Kleen re-cleaner attachment available 
as special equipment; sacking equipment, optional. 

The HARVESTOR “69” is a quality MM MoprErNn 
MACHINE BuI_t To Do THE WorK conveniently, 
safely, more economically. It is the Mighty Master of 
all crops that offers you unusual opportunities in your 
territory. 


MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 





